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Editorial: 


A MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 


bers of the Association, the Membership Com- 

mittee tried to answer the question: “What 
does the Association have to offer a person on the 
staff of a public welfare agency?” In most cases 
publications were stressed to a point where a local 
membership representative was little more than an 
agent for a magazine and a news letter. 

At the meeting of the National Membership Com- 
mittee in Chicago on March 28-29, 1947, a new ap- 
proach was suggested. Since its origin in 1930, the 
American Public Welfare Association has been dedi- 
cated to the promotion and maintenance of high 

| standards in public welfare administration. It is the 
only association so dedicated. Are the employed per- 
sonnel of public welfare agencies, and other persons 
in related fields, interested in supporting an asso- 
ciation committed to this ideal? We think they are. 
Whether or not a staff member ever has the oppor- 
tunity to attend regional or national meetings, mem- 


[)= THE 1946 campaicn for individual mem- 


bership in the Association provides him with the 
opportunity to take an active part in the promotion 
and maintenance of high standards in his chosen 
field, on all levels, local, state, and national. He is 
a supporting stockholder in a national organization 
which has done more than any other to promote high 
standards and to interpret the problems of public 
welfare administration to the members of State Leg- 
islatures and of Congress. His dividends are progress 
in public welfare. The publications Pustic WELFARE 
and the Lerrer to Memsers are the means by which 
the activities of his Board, his policy committee, and 
his staff in Chicago and Washington report back to 
him. He has a real opportunity for participation in 
calling the turns that public welfare is taking and 
will take in the future. 


Gerorce P. Minus, Executive Director 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Board of Assistance 
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A LOUK AHEAD IN CHILU WELFARE 


by Mutprep Agno p, Director 
Social Service Division, Children’s Bureau 
Social Security Administration 





HE 79TH Concress adjourned on August 2, 1946. 

The closing hours of that session were memorable 

for child welfare in this country since on that date 
Congress increased child welfare service fund grants to 
the states by approximately two million dollars. For 
eleven years the amount available to state welfare de- 
partments to extend and strengthen their child welfare 
programs had remained approximately the same as 
that originally specified in the Social Security Act, 
namely, $1,500,000 with a slight increase of $10,000 
in 1939 when Puerto Rico was brought into the pro- 
gram. Then, on August 2, last year, this amount was 
increased to $3,500,000, which received Presidential 
approval on August 10. This action represents a con- 
cern for the welfare of children who are the special 
responsibility of public welfare agencies, a conviction 
that these services need to be extended and strength- 
ened, and a confidence in the state agencies to which 
these child welfare service funds are granted. 

Since the increased funds were available immedi- 
ately, the Children’s Bureau, on August 15, communi- 
cated witth each state agency, stating the increased 
amount available to the state. Welfare departments 
were told that amendments to the plan and budget, 
increasing any of the services in the approved plan 
for the current fiscal year, could be submitted at once. 
In view of the acute shortage at the present time of 
trained personnel for child welfare services in practi- 
cally all of the states, as well as the need for addi- 
tional staff to expand the programs, the states were 
urged to begin immediately to make more adequate 
provision for educational leave stipends for training 
of personnel at recognized schools of social work. 
The state welfare agencies were also informed as to 
how federal funds have been used by the various 
states as a guide in planning the expansion of their 
program. 


RecionaL Meetincs Are Hep 


INCE MAIN RESPONSIBILITY for the development of 
G child welfare programs rests with the state wel- 
fare departments, it seemed important to call together 
the representatives of these departments for consider- 
ation of new uses of these federal funds as well as 
for a general discussion of needs of the program and 
problems involved in meeting these needs. In early 


September an invitation was issued by the Children’s 
Bureau to state welfare administrators, child welfare 
directors, and others having a direct concern with the 
program to meet at four different places in the coun- 
try for two and a half day discussions. Representa- 
tives of all forty-eight states, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico attended these conferences, which 
were concluded on November 15. 


TrENDs IN CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


LL FOUR CONFERENCES brought out important trends 
with regard to the development of child welfare 
programs. Three seem to be particularly significant: 
(1) It is clear that child welfare has become an 
integral part of public welfare programs in the states 
and that state administrators are assuming definite 
and active responsibility for the development of broad 
child welfare programs; (2) services to children who 
are dependent, neglected, or delinquent have come 
to represent “special” services which, in the long- 
time planning of the program, can only be success- 
fully carried out by personnel who have training and 
special skills to meet the needs of these handicapped 
children and their families; and (3) the child welfare 
programs, particularly as they have developed within 
the past eleven years, have helped to lay the founda- 
tion for public social services in this country, the 
fundamental basis of which will be social services 
to all families and individuals in need of such services. 
This last point was emphasized many times when 
state after state reported that the caseloads of child 
welfare workers showed a much higher percentage 
of services being given to children in their own 
homes than to children in foster care. Child welfare 
workers in this country can take a justifiable pride 
in having helped to lay the foundation for this all 
important development which is taking place in 
public welfare programs. 


Next Steps Are PLANNED 


T EACH of the group meetings consideration was 
given to the major objectives of child welfare 
programs before launching into a discussion of “next 
steps” in service development. The first point made 
was that casework skills are inherent in the provision 
of social services to children. Unless workers with 
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such skills are available to provide social services to 
children and their families there is no “real” child 
welfare program. Casework services, to be effective, 
must concentrate on working with children in their 
own homes to safeguard family life for children, but 
must also be available to children who must be cared 
for elsewhere. It was recognized frankly that we 
cannot speak of broad and adequate child welfare 
programs in the states in terms of the spotty services 
which now exist. Not only must these services bring 
skill in the treatment of social problems; they must 
also be available whenever and wherever they are 


needed. 


Casework skills alone are not enough. In addition 
to community resources—economic, educational, 
health, recreational, and others—resources are needed 
within the agency program. These include funds 
for the support of children in their own homes and 
in various types of foster care, such as shelter, tem- 
porary and detention care, long-time foster-family 
care, and day care. 

A third major objective in child welfare, brought 
out in the discussion, was that social services to chil- 
dren must go beyond the provision of casework 
services to individuals and families; they must be 
active in the preventive role as well. Active com- 
munity planning by the agency is a must, and all 
staff members within the agency should attempt to 
get at the sources of trouble and assist in the devel- 
opment of needed community resources. 


After setting forth these major objectives, discus- 
sion focused on the question, “How can we reach 
these objectives in the safest and fastest way?” A 
great deal of discussion centered around the need for 
adequate staff. State welfare personnel were realistic 
in facing the problems ahead. Of greatest concern to 
administrators and child welfare directors are existing 
staff vacancies. While some states reported the return 
of some former staff members and the ability to 
fill certain positions, many painted discouraging pic- 
tures. All, however, saw the need for more vigorous 
recruitment programs not only to fill staff positions 
but to recruit personnel for training at schools of 
social work. 


The state administrators and child welfare directors 
looked squarely at the problems of low salaries and 
lack of adequate transportation facilities for workers. 
The lack of adequate local supervision of workers is 
another difficult problem. One child welfare director 
cited examples of workers who had stated specifi- 
cally their need for more professional stimulation. 
They had all indicated their willingness to accept 
both difficult working conditions and limited salaries 


if they felt they were getting the kind of professional 
supervision and stimulation whereby they could 
achieve growth. Lack of adequate supervision of 
workers came up again and again at all of the con- 
ferences as one of the greatest problems and concerns 
of the state agencies. The states were urged to give 
consideration to how increased federal funds might 
be used to strengthen the supervisory services of the 
agency, both state and local. A further difficulty is 
the need for a clear definition of child welfare serv- 
ices, the lack of which creates a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity on the part of the workers who 
are trying to determine just what their specific re- 
sponsibilities are. The need to analyze and define 
the services within the child welfare program was 
indicated and was seen as an aid in interpreting the 
program to prospective workers. 


Prosiems Are Facep 


HE GROUPS LOOKED to ways of meeting the above 
J pase Expanded educational leave programs 
are being reflected by amendments coming in from 
the states for use of the new federal funds. By 
December 27, 1946, forty-four states had submitted 
eighty-eight revisions to the 1947 Child Welfare Serv- 
ices plans. Most of the states had provided for edu- 
cational leave stipends when their plans were orig- 
inally submitted. By December 27, thirteen had in- 
creased the amount of funds budgeted for these pay- 
ments, increasing the amount of the monthly stipend, 
the period of training, and the number of workers 
to be trained. In the past these stipends have been 
used most frequently to enable local child welfare 
workers to complete their first year of professional 
training. Now the states are planning to use more 
of these funds to enable other staff members, espe- 
cially consultative and supervisory staff, to secure 
either their first or their second year of professional 
training. 

States are making more use of the classification of 
“child welfare worker-in-training,” usually under a 
plan providing for an orientation period in the state 
agency, followed by a period of training in a school 
of social work. One state, as a means of recruiting 
needed staff, has recently made provision for adding 
fifteen child welfare workers under such a classifi- 
cation for a period of experience in the agency prior 
to academic training. 

While salaries were raised during the war in many 
of the states, low salary scales are still a serious prob- 
lem. It is encouraging to note, however, that by 
December 27, amendments had been submitted by 
13 states requesting salary increases. This may indi- 
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cate that the upward trend in child welfare salaries 
is continuing. Realizing the importance of keeping 
skilled local workers in the counties, rather than 
quickly promoting them out of this type of work, a 
few states are trying to accomplish this by paying 
overlapping salaries for certain positions. 

With the shortage of qualified personnel and with 
‘most of the state and local welfare departments having 
to carry responsibilities of a broad child welfare pro- 
gram, it may be necessary at this time to accept 
individuals for casework assignments who do not 
have professional training in social work. In doing 
this the following safeguards must be set up: (1) 
careful selection of workers who give evidence of 
having a capacity for growth and development; 
(2) placement of these workers in a setting that will 
give them opportunity to secure training on the job; 
(3) professional guidance through trained supervision 
or, if this is not possible, trained consultation service 
on a regular and continuous basis; (4) selected case- 
loads which are not too large and which have a 
sufficient number of child welfare cases to assure a 
large enough proportion of the worker’s time being 
devoted to child welfare to make it a distinct and 
profitable experience in this field; and (5) staff 
development plans for the workers which will include 
the full sequence of training on the job, professional 
graduate training within the agency upon return 
from school. 

Need for expanded educational leave programs and 
for staff development programs within the agency 
which would include all staff members was indicated. 
The groups came to accept the idea of staff develop- 
ment as covering everything that is done by the agency 
to help the worker develop, including orientation to 
the agency, training on the job through individual su- 
pervision and group meetings, and professional train- 
ing at a school of social work. There has been a 
marked emphasis on the use of the increased federal 
funds to strengthen the staff development programs of 
state agencies. The importance of having a person 
responsible for the staff development program has 
brought amendments from several states providing 
for a training supervisor. 


State Prans Are REvIsED 


y Decemser 27, revisions had been submitted by 

26 states for the use of federal funds for local 
services. These revisions would provide services to 
36 new rural areas and 8 new areas of special need. 
They would also provide for expanding services in 
40 rural areas and in 14 areas of special need where 
services had previously been initiated or planned for. 


The states, so far, seem to be inclined to use the 
increased federal funds for: (1) expanding and 
strengthening state staff development programs; (2) 
increasing opportunities for graduate training at 
schools of social work; (3) increasing state consulta- 
tion services to local communities; (4) raising salaries 
in accordance with revised compensation scales; and 
(5) expanding local services. However, the discus- 
sions at the regional conferences revealed interest on 
the part of the states in using the increased funds 
for special projects to help meet particular needs 
within the state and to demonstrate services which 
might be developed to meet these needs in order to 
lay the foundation for broader public welfare re- 
sources, Projects for special cases and for particular 
types of services included money for cases of un- 
married mothers who, because of the confidential 
nature of their case or some other circumstance, can- 
not accept care in their local community, and cases 
of-certain non-resident children to whom both local 
and state resources are closed. Another type of spe- 
cial case is the child needing care pending adoption 
for whom funds are not available. 

States are concerned over the continued detention 
of children in jail. One state representative stated 
that in spite of a recent combined expenditure of 
$25,000 state funds and $15,000 local funds children 
continued to be held in jail. The state representatives 
saw, as one means of helping to solve this problem, 
the use of federal funds for the establishment of sub- 
sidized boarding homes to be used in various locali- 
ties for detention care. 


The need to provide shelter care for children who 
are neglected and to provide emergency care for 
dependent children, pending more adequate plans, 
presents many problems to state and local welfare 
agencies. Establishment of subsidized boarding homes 
was seen as one answer to the problem. The idea of 
paying foster parents a certain stipulated amount 
monthly to “keep their doors open for children” is 
a new one in many communities and will have to be 
developed on a special project basis. One state was 
particularly interested in the use of subsidized foster 
homes for treatment purposes in connection with 
child guidance clinics. 


Interest was shown in the development of special 
projects on homemaker service. It was felt that this 
service was highly important in the preservation of 
homes for children but that it had been very little 
developed in this country. Difficulties in the devel- 
opment of this service (particularly in rural areas 
where families are scattered) were recognized; but 


(Continued on page 109) 
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A POSTWAR GENERAL ASSISTANCE PROBLEM 


by Warne Vasey, Director 
Contra Costa County (California) 
Social Service Department 








five years the residents of that county may 

expect more than a few minor discomforts. 
Population growth is usually eagerly sought by ambi- 
tious leaders of communities. When that growth, 
however, occurs at such a rapid rate it is questionable 
whether it is considered a blessing and a benefit. 
This is what has happened in Contra Costa County, 
California, located on the edge of the eastern side 
of the San Francisco Bay Area. Kaiser Company 
located four shipyards in this county. Thousands of 
laborers were recruited from all sections of the coun- 
try. The general story of what happened in this 
community during the war has been described many 
times. The development at an unprecedented rate of 
trailer camps, of sub-standard living conditions for 
the migrants, of temporary housing, of hardships re- 
sulting from inability of the community to keep pace 
with the needs for additional schools, health inspec- 
tion, fire protection and other services, provide a very 
dramatic story. What has happened since is equally 
dramatic. This article covers one phase of this post- 
war problem, that of general assistance to people in 
need of public aid. 

The population of Contra Costa County in 1940 
was slightly more than 100,000. In 1947 an authori- 
tative estimate placed the population figure at 300,000. 
An addition of 200,000 persons to such cities as Los 
Angeles, Chicago, or Detroit would scarcely consti- 
tute a major problem. The addition of such a num- 
ber to a relatively small community is something else. 
It represents a transformation of the very nature of 
the community. It requires a complete change in 
the mode of living. Prior to the war this county was 
a quiet suburban and semi-rural area. Now it is 
definitely urbanized. There has been less than enough 
time to permit the necessary adjustment in com- 
munity resources and attitudes. 

There is the problem of crowded transportation, of 
persons swarming along .the sidewalks and other 
minor discomforts. There is the necessity of increas- 
ing school facilities when the country as a whole 
faces a shortage of teachers. There is the problem 
of securing materials to meet construction needs. The 
resources of county government are strained and the 
county welfare department has its own part of this 
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more general difficulty of adjustment. 

The influx hasn’t stopped with the close of the war. 
There was much speculation prior to the cessation of 
hostilities and the closing down of war industry as 
to whether the huge number of migrants from the 
Middle West, South, and East would return to their 
former homes when war work was no longer avail- 
able. In contrast to the expectations of many that 
this would happen, the population has continued to 
increase, There are 50,000 more persons in this county 
than lived here on VJ Day. 

The nature of the migration is of importance to 
the welfare department. Newcomers without personal 
resources, handicapped further by inadequate housing 
conditions, are more likely to affect the welfare prob- 
lem than the more slowly arriving migrants. The 
way of living necessitated by the rapid increase is 
likely to develop welfare problems. This is proving 
to be the situation in Contra Costa County at the 
present time. More than 70,000 people live in what 
the Government has termed “temporary” housing. 

The first necessity for the community was to accept 
this growth as a permanent aspect of its community 
life. Now that this has been done, the next task is 
that of developing a type of community which will 
afford a livelihood and a reasonable decent standard 
of living for the newcomers. New industries will be 
needed and are being sought to absorb the surplus 
labor force. Community facilities are gradually catch- 
ing up to their needs although this will take con- 
siderably more time. The welfare department as a 
part of this general community response is attempting 
to keep pace with the demands of the situation. In 
general assistance, one aspect of the welfare depart- 
ment’s problem, this is proving difficult both from the 
financial and operational standpoints. 


ExTENT oF Neep 


OME INCREASE OF ASSISTANCE needs was anticipated 
after the close of the war and the shut-down of 
war industry. During the summer of 1945 there was 
a distinct fear that there might be hordes of people 
winding up at the doors of the county welfare de- 
partment, It was expected by others that the imme- 
diate impact of unemployment would be absorbed by 
the employment service. It was hoped that unemploy- 
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ment insurance would be the resource that would, 
for the most part, bridge the gap between shut- 
down and reconversion. Even among people with 
this optimistic viewpoint, there was some fear that 
the expiration of unemployment insurance might 
occur a little before the absorption of workers by 
peacetime industrial development. Others felt that 
the huge backlog of savings, which was supposed to 
constitute a prosperity maintaining resource, plus 
unemployment insurance, would create a condition 
of unprecedented prosperity. With so many conflict- 
ing viewpoints it is evident that prediction was 
extremely difficult. 

There was no spectacular increase in the rate of 
applications for assistance immediately following VJ 
Day. Between August and the end of October 1945, 
the number of persons receiving general assistance 
increased from 301 to 366, scarcely a dramatic figure. 
No long lines of people queued up at the doors of 
the agency. At the same time, however, unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit claims were rising in number 
and, at one time, reached a peak of more than 15,000. 
It was expected by October that there would be some 
increase following the expiration of benefits, since 
industrial conversion to peacetime activity was not 
equalling the most sanguine expectations. 

This proved to be what actually happened. An 
accelerated rate of increase in the number receiving 
aid began in December 1945, and did coincide with 
the date of expiration of unemployment insurance 
for those discharged from war industry immediately 
following VJ Day. By June of 1946 the number of 
recipients had risen to 1255 persons or an increase 
of 416 per cent over the number receiving assistance 
the preceding June. In February 1947 this number 
had risen still further to 2351 persons. 

Expressed in percentage terms this increase is really 
spectacular, In comparison with the total number of 
persons living in the county, it does not seem any- 
thing like a depression type of load. It is certainly 
only a fraction of the 15,000 who were receiving un- 
employment insurance, and it is definitely indicated 
that many people, or probably most persons receiving 
unemployment insurance, find other means of live- 
lihood after their benefits have expired, or in many 
instances during the benefit period. The trek from 
the unemployment insurance office to the welfare 
department is by no means inevitable. 


Nevertheless, no matter how calm this sort of 
perspective makes the observer, he must face the fact 
that such an increase puts a strain on county finances 
and administrative facilities. The administrator, if he 
is to maintain an effective policy and if he is to do a 
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good job of public relations, must understand what 
is happening and what is causing it. He must recon- 
cile the growing problem of his agency with news- 
paper and magazine accounts of business volume op- 
erating at an unprecedented peacetime peak. He must 
face daily accounts by employers who allege that they 
face labor shortages. He must satisfy himself that 
the increase in cost and in the load is attributable 
to the problem, which he must make an effort to 
understand. He must assure himself that it is not 
due to agency policy or to careless administration. 
The factors which he needs to consider in his an- 
alysis are: (1) why people are applying; (2) how 
long do they continue to receive aid; and (3) what 
treatment procedures are the most effective in meet- 
ing this situation? 


Tue Cost 


URING THE war the cost of general assistance in 
i the county reached a low point of $37,000 per 
year. This was a drop of more than 65 per cent 
from the prewar level, in the face of the expanding 
population. This drop is all the more noteworthy 
when another factor is considered. Prior to the war 
the California State Relief Administration had re- 
sponsibility for the “employables.” In 1941 this group 
became the responsibility of the county welfare de- 
partment. In spite of this fact the county load 
dropped. Fiscal planning since then, however, has 
proved next to impossible. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1945, an 
amount of $67,000 for general assistance purposes was 
budgeted. Nobody knew how long the war would 
last and it was anticipated that this should certainly 
be more than ample. Repeated exhaustion of funds, 
however, forced the total expenditures for the year 
to $126,000. It was felt that for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1946, the same mistake would not be 
made. An ample appropriation would be provided. 
The amount was raised to $204,000. This seemed like 
a sensational increase, but by the end of February 
1947 this amount was entirely exhausted. 


In California the entire financial cost of general 
assistance is borne by the county. No state funds are 
presently available for this purpose. Contra Costa 
County has a total assessed valuation of more than 
$200,000,000. Expressed in terms of tax rate, one cent 
on each one hundred dollars assessed valuation pro- 
duces $20,000. Thus, by the end of February an 
amount equivalent to more than ten cents on the tax 
rate had been expended, with four months or one: 
third of the fiscal year yet remaining. The county 
board was forced to seek other sources of funds, and 
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to dig into reserves set aside for badly needed con- 
struction in order to meet this need. At least $100,000, 
and possibly as high as $120,000, will be required to 
complete the fiscal year, and the county will have 
spent then, if the higher figure proves to be needed, 
an amount equivalent to sixteen cents in the county’s 
tax rate. This does not take into account county 
contributions for administration and other types of 
public assistance, and represents a considerable por- 
tion of the total county tax rate of $1.32 for operat- 
ing purposes. 

This is arousing some resentment towards the sit- 
uation which necessitates the expenditure. The 
amount is a large one for a county to expend for this 
purpose. Furthermore, the placing of the burden 
upon a local unit of government for a problem which 
arose as the result of response to a national need is 
not mitigating the feeling of resentment. The rising 
cost of living has also had an effect on the total cost 
for assistance purposes. It requires, according to fig- 
ures presented by the California State Association of 
County Supervisors, more than twice as much per 
person for general assistance as was required in the 
year 1939, This figure was based upon 1946 costs 
which have subsequently risen. 


Why Peropre Appty 


NTL Octoper' 1946 THERE were relatively few 
U applications from able-bodied persons whose sole 
problem was lack of work. The predominant causes 
of need were desertion, illness, injury, and old age. 
The last named reason for dependency for general 
assistance was because of a citizenship requirement 
in California’s old age assistance law. It seemed that 
the county did not have an unemployment relief 
problem in the depression sense. 

From October 1946, until the present time, the pro- 
portion of persons able to work, but unable to find 
work, has increased. This is revealed in an appli- 
cation analysis which is kept by the agency. In 
February 1947, more than half of the applications 
were received from unemployed employable men. 
Another large number of applications came from 
unemployed women who were responsible for the 
support of their families, but who for the most part 
were not eligible for aid to dependent children be- 
cause of California’s extermely involved eligibility 
requirements. Reasons for closing also showed a 
marked change. In February about half of the cases 
closed were discontinued because of re-employment. 
The increase in the unemployment factor is signifi- 
cant. It does indicate that there has been a general 
“tightening” in the employment situation, Then, too, 


many of the so-called “employables” are in reality 
only marginal in this classification. They are un- 
skilled, some with rather meager educational back- 
ground, and some with a slight physical or mental 
handicap. The enthusiastic recruiting program for 
the shipyards did not include a careful system of 
appraising applicants for jobs. 

One interesting question has risen in connection 
with the increase after the war concerning the num- 
ber of persons requiring aid as a result of desertion 
and illness. Naturally, some wondered whether we 
now had more desertions than during the war, and 
whether there were more people suffering from ill- 
ness. This did not seem to be a likely answer to 
the question. It is possible, of course, that with the 
increased economic strain more men have found 
themselves unable to cope with responsibilities and 
have deserted. It is also possible that more difficult 
competition has increased the incidence of illness. 
A more plausible explanation, however, seems to be 
that these conditions now are more likely to lead to 
need, even though the incidence of the conditions 
themselves have not increased. For example, during 
the wartime days of easy employment, a deserted 
mother could arrange to leave her child with a 
neighbor and could secure a job at what might seem 
fabulous wage rates. Now, this is not so easy. Also 
during the war, brothers, sisters, parents, uncles and 
aunts of the family were earning time and a half 
and were able to help the deserted woman or the 
sick man absorb the economic shock. Now, the rela- 
tives, while they may be getting along in meeting 
their own needs, have no surplus with which to help 
the unfortunate sister, daughter, or son, and his or 
her family. 


The increased incidence of the unemployed employ- 
able, however, is one which must be reckoned with. 
This is the most ominous development of all in so far 
as the general assistance load is concerned. In terms 
of the number of persons receiving unemployment 
insurance the number relying on the welfare depart- 
ment has been extremely small. If a general unem- 
ployment condition existed this situation would be 
considerably altered, and the number could skyrocket 
to many times its present proportions. 


Another factor which has been significant in an- 
alyzing the nature of the load has been the concen- 
tration. A large percentage of recipients live in the 
“temporary” Federal Government housing projects. 
These are definitely newcomers, and they constitute 
a disproportionate share of the general assistance load. 
Most of them have been in the state the required 
period of residence (three years in the state and one 
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year in the county) even though they have arrived 
since the outbreak of the war. This gives further 
emphasis to the relationship between the wartime 
industrial population and the residual problem re- 
sulting from the situation of the newcomers. 


Tue Poticy 


N THE FACE OF a situation of this kind, with increases 
I in costs and in the burden of work, an admin- 
istrator may be tempted to resort to rather desperate 
expedients. He may wish to make sweeping policy 
determinations which will automatically stem the tide. 
He is tempted to seek justification for arbitrary deci- 
sions which would automatically deny aid to num- 
bers of people by the assumption that the magazine 
articles are right and that people seeking aid could 
“get along” if they did not have the public agency 
on which to rely. He may find himself improvising 
to meet the needs of the moment rather than fitting 
his operations into a more long range plan. 


Certainly such a situation does not justify hysteria 
or arbitrary action. It requires the most careful kind 
of planning and the enlisting of the knowledge and 
abilities of the staff in maintaining a level of opera- 
tions consistent with needs. 


For example, when the agency is faced with a 
shortage of funds, budgets may be cut. This is 
impracticable, however, in terms of the most ele- 
mentary of actual requirements of the families or 
persons receiving aid. The standards are already the 
lowest possible. In this county they have not included 
more than food, household operations, rent, utilities 
and occasional allowances for clothing. To cut them 
still further would be to invite disaster. 

Employables might be denied aid on the assump- 
tion that they could get jobs if they wished. Here, 
however, the fact that most of the employables are 
marginal workers has prevented such a policy from 
being even the least bit practicable. It can be assumed 
that “chiseling” was the cause of the difficulty and 
arbitrary work tests could be imposed. This, how- 
ever, is again fallacious reasoning. It assumes that 
most of the people are guilty of misrepresentation 
or of unwillingness to earn their living. It does not 
coincide with the facts in this county. The demoral- 
izing effect of such tests on persons, who might be 
in dire need, but who would suffer rather than sub- 
mit to such treatment, would be incalculable. Other 
punitive measures must also be discarded in favor of 
the agency’s long range plan of treatment, which con- 
templates a process of building up the strengths of 
the individual rather than destroying them. 


The volume of the load also creates a demand for 
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definite and fixed standards, These standards are cer- 
tainly of assistance to an overworked staff faced daily 
with unfamiliar individual situations. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that too many standards 
operate in a restrictive manner, and in time tend to 
enmesh the worker in a net of regulations which pre- 
vent his functioning effectively in helping the indi- 
vidual to meet his needs. No flat standards have been 
set for property ownership, although in practice the 
requirements have been more stringent than those 
which exist with reference to categorical assistance. 
This is due to the inescapable logic of restricted funds 
as the result of complete county financing. It is also 
true that there has been a freedom to act in general 
assistance that does not characterize other operations. 
The ability to meet emergencies has been a character- 
istic of this type of aid which has been of inestimable 
service in the present condition. 

Yet it is necessary that the staff be given consid- 
erable policy guidance. An effort has been made to 
provide this through supervision and through group 
conferences, in addition to a written general assistance 
policy. An effort has been made to define need in 
terms of the individual case situations, and to under- 
stand need and its relationship to the total problem 
of the person applying for assistance. Naturally, any 
person with several hundred dollars in the bank 
would not be in emergent need and would not be 
given assistance while that amount of money re- 
mained in his possession. On the other hand, it 
would seem shortsighted to require him to dispose 
of certain resources of permanent value to his living 
plan. Ownership of a home has not been considered 
a disqualifying factor. These are among the policies 
which illustrate an effort to solve a situation in a 
flexible and realistic manner and in relation to the 
individual nature of the problems which have been 
brought to the agency. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 


_ SITUATION HAS STRAINED the imagination of the 
the persons responsible for administrative planning. 
The number of employes has increased from nineteen 
to a present level of forty. Space has been more than 
doubled. Procedures have been changed to meet the 
situation. There has been the problem of continual 
orientation of new workers and the difficulties in- 
herent in the lag between the growth of the problem 
and the growth of facilities. Furthermore, although 
faced with the urgencies of the general assistance 
situation, the agency has had to maintain consistency 
of performance in regard to categorical assistance in 
order to continue to meet state standards and to main- 
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tain its own level of work. 

In planning for increased staff an objective basis has 
been sought in the determination of the maximum 
case load which could be successfully maintained. 
This, of course, presupposes only a minimum stand- 
ard of work. Weights have been assigned to the 
different types or categories of cases on the basis of 
the time required for each classification as revealed 
in the regular administrative time studies over sev- 
eral months period. This is too involved to present 
in the space of this article. It should, however, be 
noted that case load has been supplanted by work 
load, in which the type of case is given its appro- 
priate weighting along with the factors of the area 
covered and the rates of turnover of cases. 

The next problem has been the development of a 
ratio of clerical force to case work staff. This has 
been attempted, although with experience of the past 
few months, the ratio is going to require some 
change. Ratio of supervisors to workers has also 
been developed. In spite of these efforts to maintain 
an adequate staff, the work load has outstripped 
the addition of staff and some turnover has further 
complicated the staff problem. At the present time, 
the number of persons working in the department is 
insufficient to meet the daily demands, and by the 
time the present needs are met, the load may well 
have outdistanced the efforts to meet the problem. 


It has been necessary to relate the securing of space 
and furniture to the addition of staff. Sometimes it 
has been impossible to synchronize the arrival of a 
new worker with the securing of a desk and a chair, 
and a worker has had to wait for the shipping of 
the furniture. Plans for expansion of the plant have 
also tended to fall behind time schedules, and work- 
ers have had to crowd together. There has been the 
difficulty of setting up a branch office (which is a 
separate subject). It seems to be almost impossible 
in a public agency to plan in terms of an anticipated 
problem. In order to justify expansion the public 
administrator apparently must present the known 
rather than the anticipated. 


In developing procedures which would insure the 
effective flow of work many difficulties have been 
encountered. Bottlenecks have developed between dic- 
tation and transcription, in the opening of cases, in 
the transfer of cases from intake to field. Periods of 
time have elapsed between initial interviews and 
home visits so that a large amount of aid has been 
expended purely on the basis of office interviews, 
which have themselves been hurried because of the 
volume of persons waiting to be seen. It has been 
necessary to place arbitrary restrictions on the num- 


ber of interviews per day by intake workers. In the 
county office the staff have been anything but com- 
fortable as they have contemplated the type of inter- 
view which has been possible. The administrator has 
been equally uncomfortable in contemplation of the 
amount of assistance which has to be given on the 
basis of what can have been nothing other than 
rather superficial determination of need. It has been 
necessary to determine at what point additional staff 
is necessary and at what point the problem might 
be solved by more effective agency planning of opera- 
tions. This is a perennial consideration. 


One of the major aspects of administrative planning 
has been that of keeping the County Board of Super- 
visors informed. In California this board is respon- 
sible for welfare policy within the county. They 
have been notified through the medium of quarterly 
reports of trends and of probabilities. They have 
been informed when funds were running short and 
have been continually given explanations as to the 
policies under which assistance was being awarded. 
This has been vital not only from the standpoint of 
continuing operations, but also from the viewpoint 
of providing them with information required to ex- 
plain to a critical community why funds are run- 
ning short. Understanding has been sought with 
other agencies as well, although in this county there 
have not been many private agencies to assist with 


the burden. 


Speeches and newspaper accounts have stressed the 
nature of the problem and have also emphasized the 
county’s responsibility for meeting the situation as 
it has arisen. There has been no definite demand 
that the county fail to accept any of this responsi- 
bility. Rather there has been an apparent general 
acceptance. This may be in part due to the fact 
that the situation was generally expected. As has 
been indicated previously, some had anticipated an 
even worse condition. 


Tue OvutLoox 


EPEATEDLY UNSUCCESSFUL guesses make anyone 

somewhat diffident about making a prediction. 
In this case, however, it is necessary that some such 
prediction be made in order to permit planning for 
the succeeding fiscal year. It is quite probable that 
the load will level off somewhat during the summer 
with seasonal work absorbing a part of the employ- 
able group. It will not decrease more than twenty 
or twenty-five per cent, according to the opinion of 
the staff of the agency. Beginning in October, it is 
probable that the load will be much larger than this 


(Continued on page 109) 
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deserves. It is a safe guess that half of the news- 

paper reading adults do not know the difference 
between a pension and a public assistance grant. This 
lack of public understanding is no more apparent than 
during the months when many legislatures are in 
session. 


Oi WORK SELDOM gets the publicity it needs or 


Welfare conference publicity, if properly handled, 
can be used to reach a large section of the general 
public. It affords a chance for the outside “expert” 
to advance ideas that might not be accepted if said by 
the local officials, often suspected of having an ax to 
grind. It lets the public in on the proceedings, which 
is democratic. Good advance publicity boosts confer- 
ence attendance, and for those who must get the pro- 
gram second hand, it can multiply the number of 
people reached many times over. For those attending, 
it adds spirit to the event. 

Conference publicity, to be effective, is best handled 
by experts, but in a large conference, even the pro- 
fessional publicity agent needs help to develop the 
maximum and best publicity. In a small conference 
or meeting, publicity is often left to the layman. In 
both instances, knowledge of a few fundamentals of 
publicity and a well developed plan are essential, if 
the conference is to get more than a passing notice. 


Tue Pusuictry ComMITrTEE 


HE FIRST sTEP of the sponsoring organization is to 
| oe a publicity committee of three to seven mem- 
bers, the number depending upon the size and length 
of the conference. It is understood that this is a 
“working” committee. Committee members should 
not be too involved in the conference program in 
order to give the required time; they should prefer- 
ably have had some experience in publicity work or 
writing. The committee should hold its first meeting 
at least two months prior to the opening date. If a 
publicity agent is to be employed, this will be the 
first order of business. 


Usinc THE Pusiicrry AcENT 


HE PUBLICITY AGENT may be a free lance writer 
“who knows the ropes,” an employee of a publicity 


agency, or perhaps a reporter-turned-social worker 
who can devote sufficient time to the job. In any case 
the professional publicity agent should have had some 
previous experience with social work publicity and 


should be sympathetic to the field. 


The publicity agent should be responsible to the 
committee as to general policy regarding where pub- 
licity emphasis is to be placed, but should be given 
sufficient freedom in choice of news and timing of 
news releases to make use of his special knowledge 
and skills. The publicity agent should be present at 
committee meetings, his aid and advice sought to the 
fullest extent in the development of publicity plans. 
From the beginning, the committee members and the 
publicity agent must work out every detail as far in 
advance as possible. Although the committee advises 
the publicity agent on the scope and general tone of 
publicity desired, once the conference gets under way, 
the committee members supplement the work of the 
publicity agent. Committee members have definite 
assignments to “feed” material to the publicity agent, 
to perform routine tasks such as transporting speakers 
to radio stations, assisting photographers in arranging 
group pictures, and summarizing speeches and dis- 
cussions. 


The publicity agent will obtain in advance copies 
of speeches and accompanying photographs whenever 
possible. Although many excellent speakers do not 
prepare written speeches, most will prepare a state- 
ment containing a few quotable paragraphs if they 
are invited to do so in time. With average success in 
obtaining material in advance there will still be more 
sessions going on simultaneously than the publicity 
agent alone can cover. For that reason, able com- 
mittee members and other volunteers must be ready 
to cover sessions in order to make the maximum news 
available to the publicity agent at the earliest possible 
time. The “reporters” submit the material to the pub- 
licity agent, who carries on from there. 


When no publicity agent is employed, the social 
worker-turned-journalist, the members who have 
“always wanted to write” have their opportunity. 
Obviously, caution and care are necessary. This situa- 
tion also causes some problems not encountered when 
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the main responsibility is assumed by a publicity 
agent. In a brief conference, less activity or volume 
of publicity is offset by the number of details ordi- 
narily handled by the paid publicity agent and now 
left to the committee. Again, there must be a division 
of work among committee members; one member to 
handle press contacts, another radio, and others, news 
gathering. 


Tue First RELEAsE 


HE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT concerning the conference 
T should go to the press about two weeks in advance 
of the opening date. It should include a copy of the 
program and a letter to the city editor, giving briefly 
the purpose of the conference, estimate of attendance, 
names, titles, and addresses of officers, the program 
chairman, and other persons prominent in planning 
the conference. The letter should give the name 
and phone number of the publicity chairman or per- 
sons who will be in direct contact with the press. 
Sunday or Monday editions are considered best for 
publicity. If the release is to appear in the Monday 
edition it should be on the editor’s desk Saturday 
morning at the latest. The release date should be 
clearly stated at the top of the material. This release 
should also be given to the Associated Press, United 
Press, and the state editorial service. When statewide 
release is desired, time must be allowed for mail serv- 
ice. If some prominent speaker comes early, he or 
she may be willing to pose for a press picture. Other- 
wise, the next newspaper release should perhaps in- 
clude a picture of the officers or the program com- 
mittee together with a brief summary of the program, 
giving emphasis to the program of the first day. 
Again, this second release, immediately preceding the 
conference, should preferably be run in the Sunday 
or Monday editions. 

Arrangements should be made with the program 
chairman to include in the letter confirming speaking 
engagements, a request that the speaker submit a 
copy of his talk, or quotable paragraphs from his 
talk, together with a photograph as soon as possible. 
As soon as the material is received it should be sum- 
marized by a committee member and a release pre- 
pared. This accumulated news material should be 
held until the appropriate time for release. 

Also, the week before the conference, the publicity 
chairman, or person who will serve as a contact with 
the press, should call on the metropolitan city editors 
and the heads of news services. He should introduce 
himself as the person who will handle the publicity 
for the conference, review the highlights of the pro- 
gram with the editor or the reporter assigned to 


cover the conference and leave a copy of the pro- 
gram. It is also desirable to review what may be the 
content of talks that will be given. Titles on a pro- 
gram do not mean much to a newspaper man un- 
familiar with social work terminology. 


Rapio Pusticiry 


N A LARGE METROPOLITAN area there are usually sev- 
l eral radio broadcasting stations. The smaller sta- 
tions, especially, will have time available, not usually 
for direct broadcast of speeches, but rather for inter- 
views and planned discussions. Newscasters are often 
willing and even anxious to interview some promi- 
nent person concerning his talk at the conference, 
especially if he is from outside the state. The pub- 
licity committee should decide well in advance how 
much time to devote to radio publicity, and some of 
the possible interviews or discussions that could be 
arranged. Four broadcasts can be arranged without 
too much difficulty in a half-week’s program. 

Having agreed upon a tentative plan, the committee 
member in charge of radio publicity should next con- 
tact the program secretary or director of the radio 
station to determine what time may be available for 
use of the conference. The director will wish to know 
something about the various speakers or visitors 
attending the conference, something of the content 
of their speeches, a few suggestions as to the type 
of program that would best handle the subject. If 
the station finds a “spot” for the feature, the next 
step is to obtain consent of the speaker to participate 
in such a program. Assuming that he agrees to speak, 
the next step is again to contact the person who will 
conduct the interview or the discussion. Usually a 
speaker from out-of-town will not arrive until the 
day before the broadcast. If possible, the newcaster 
or the program director should sketch out a tentative 
series of questions that will be submitted to the 
speaker during the broadcast. Some help on drafting 
questions can be given if it is requested. 


It is the responsibility of the committee to learn 
as early as possible the exact time the speaker will 
arrive and where he will be staying. As soon as the 
speaker can be reached, the radio engagement should 
be confirmed. The person in charge of radio publicity 
must be constantly on the alert and ready to substi- 
tute another person should the original speaker have 
to change his plans. Further, the radio publicity 
person should make certain that the station repre- 
sentative and the speaker get together at least thirty 
minutes before the broadcast time if possible. Since 
people do miss appointments, the committee should 
make certain that the speaker gets to the station at 
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the proper time and if necessary, furnish transporta- 
tion for him. 


Press Reveases Durinc CoNFERENCE 


Y OPENING Day of the conference the committee 
B will have made arrangements for a press room, 
an outside telephone, typewriters, and stenographers. 
The committee should have determined what sessions 
are likely to produce news. The person in charge 
of coverage should have assigned the sessions to ap- 
propriate volunteer reporters (usually persons who 
plan to attend the session anyway). Deadlines for 
reports or summaries should be a part of these as- 
signments. The length of reports will vary, but in 
no case should they be more than 100 words, unless, 
of course, the talk is by an outstanding person. Direct 
quotations are most desirable. 


These reports may be submitted in any legible 
form. The press contact person in the press room 
will often read portions or all of the summaries by 
phone to the newspaper city desks. Other items, not 
so urgent, may be typed into as many copies as are 
required for a newspaper release. These may be 
mailed, or preferably, be delivered to the reporter or 
editor with whom previous contact has been made. 

It is well to call the reporter or editor the first 
thing in the morning to let him know what sessions 
are being covered and when he may expect the story. 
It may happen that the deadline of the newspaper 
falls when a speaker is only part way through his 
talk. In such a case, it is well to keep in mind that 
the newspaper is not interested in all that a speaker 
had to say, but usually in only a few points that 
would interest the public. To meet the situation and 
otherwise obtain information in advance, a speaker 
may be interviewed before he is scheduled to speak. 
Such summaries or advance copies of talks may be 
released before the scheduled speech, but the release 
date and time must be clearly indicated on the release 
material. 


Orner Hevps 1n Deauinc WitH THE Press 


HE WRITTEN FORM is preferable to an oral news 

release. The written release should be typed on 
standard bond paper, single copy, double spaced, with 
generous margins all around. The top of the sheet 
should give the speaker’s name, title, address, organ- 
ization before whom he is to speak or has spoken, 
the place, time, any unusual sidelights, such as his 
speaking before a special luncheon of the county 
welfare boards, and the title of his address. 

Next should follow the main points of the address 
with as much direct quotation as possible. Any sig- 


nificant statistics, but not too many, should be in- 
cluded. Do not attempt to write the headline or to 
write the newspaper story. It may offend the press 
and if written by an amateur, it may embarrass the 
writer. Newspaper offices are usually flooded with 
material to fill their pages. To get a conference story 
in ahead of this news mass, the story must be current 
and accurate, it must have public appeal, and it must 
be made easily available to the editor. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ETROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS prefer glossy prints, 
M untinted, with distinct lines. These reproduce 
the best. Other full-finish photos are sometimes ac- 
ceptable but mats are often rejected by the larger 
papers. Newspapers in smaller communities, how- 
ever, prefer mats. When a speaker sends one photo 
and there is reason to believe several papers will run 
the picture, mats can be made from the photo in 
any photo department of a newspaper office. The 
mats can usually be purchased for about thirty-five 
cents each. 


The city editor or department editor decides where 
there is sufficient news for pictures and assigns a 
photographer. He can often be “sold” on a picture 
if.one is “set up” and made sufficiently appealing. 
If he orders out a photographer, learn the approxi- 
mate time he will arrive. A volunteer should watch 
for him and help him carry out the particular picture 
assignment. It often happens that his estimate of 
what constitutes “important” people differs from 
yours. He is under “orders” and it is best to get 
it over with as quickly and pleasantly as possible, 
hoping this will encourage him to return again. 


Time ScHEDULE 


N BRIEF, THESE are the main preliminary steps in 
| planning for conference publicity. 


1. Two months prior to the conference, employ 
publicity agent or select qualified volunteer; lay out 
general plan. 

2. As soon as possible, send letters to speakers re- 
questing material from addresses together with glossy 
prints. 

3. Two weeks prior to the conference, issue first 
news release, preferably in Sunday or Monday edi- 
tions, Give copy of program to press and radio 
stations. 


4. Time remaining before the conference: Com- 
plete schedule of radio programs, confirming arrange- 
ments with both speakers and stations. Select volun- 
teer reporters and persons to handle details of radio 
programs. 
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Arrange for press room, equipment, including “out- 
side” telephone, and necessary clerical assistance. Give 
“reporters” final instructions on sessions to be “cov- 
ered,” where reports are to be left, and time due. 

5. Second news release Sunday prior to opening 
date. If conference opens later than Monday, third 
release also advisable in daily editions day before 
conference begins. 

6. Opening day, procedure follows as outlined. 


PuBLICITY AND THE AMATEUR 


LL OF THIS souNDs like a lot of work, which it is. 

But to the amateur, at least, publicity can also be 
fun. Through skillful handling (or sheer luck) a 
speech with a drab title (example, any speech begin- 
ning with “Psychiatric”) may appear as a lead story. 
The feeble voice that spoke to thirty people at an 
institute may be addressing thousands through the 
morning edition. 

Whether developed by the professional publicity 
agent or by the bold amateur, good publicity can 
make that meeting of social workers an occasion for 
all the citizens of the state. 





POSTWAR ASSISTANCE 
(Continued from page 105) 


years number, If there is the type of recession pre- 
dicted by many, all expectations could be dwarfed. 
After all, less than 1 per cent of the population now 
rely on general assistance. Less than 2 per cent 
receive any type of aid in this county. If there is a 
general condition of unemployment, and if it should 
continue beyond the benefit period of unemployment 
insurance, the load could increase to several times 
its current proportions. This would place a burden 
upon the county which it could not possibly meet, 
and gives point and emphasis to the need for federal 
and state legislation to provide for a sharing of the 
burden. In this county this need is felt more acutely 
because of the nature of the load. It is felt that such 
a problem should not have been foisted upon any 
local area, and that people who came into this par- 
ticular section were responding to a national, not a 
local, peril. 

In any event the outlook requires continuing ad- 
ministrative planning on the basis of an increased 
load, and also on the basis of an expanding concept 
of service. The administration of assistance without 
reference to “common human needs” is not likely 
to be successful or to render an adequate community 
service. 

Certainly, the outlook for the welfare department 
is a part of the future prospects of the entire com- 


munity. Additional persons should not be regarded 
as a calamity. Added assistance costs should represent, 
at the worst, a transitory phase of the situation. 
Community leaders now are making plans to de- 
velop new industry of sufficient size to utilize all 
available manpower and to absorb continuing popu- 
lation increases. In this type of planning, public 
assistance will play a part. It will represent a measure 
of protection against individual want, as the result 
of personal difficulty. It will not be employed as the 
answer to a problem of mass poverty. 

And, to re-emphasize, although local solutions are 
being sought, it is not rightfully a purely local prob- 
lem. National and state participation are highly essen- 
tial to this program. 





CHILD WELFARE 
(Continued from page 100) 


it was felt that the increased federal funds might 
make a real contribution in starting such a service 
in cities and smaller towns. Day care projects as 
well as special projects to improve services to children 
in institutions were considered. 

One state administrator warned the group that, in 
planning uses of federal funds, care should be taken 
to see that there was not a corresponding decrease 
in state and local child welfare funds with no net 
gains for children. 

It is significant that throughout the discussions the 
states seemed more interested in considering the con- 
tent of child welfare programs and in standards 
which are needed in the sound expansion of these 
programs than in spelling out specific uses for fed- 
eral funds. The states asked that these uses be kept 
flexible to meet the individual needs of the states. 
This is a sound approach to the problem since the 
fundamental concept in the Social Security Act is 
that federal funds should be used to extend and 
strengthen the state’s own programs to meet the 
state’s own particular needs. The federal government 
should continue to give increased financial assistance 
in this manner, leaving the operation of the pro- 
grams in the hands of state and local welfare agen- 
cies. The federal government should give increasing 
help to the states by developing criteria and standards 
relating to the various aspects of the program; it 
should make more adequate consultation service avail- 
able to the states in the application of these criteria 
and standards, and should assist the states in the 
evaluation of their services. These are some of the 
things which are included in federal planning for 
child welfare and which the Children’s Bureau hopes 
to be able to provide in the year ahead. 








RETURN OF THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
TO AUMINISTRATION BY THE STATES 


by Rosert C. Goopwin, Director 
United States Employment Service 





HE Lasor-SociaL Security Appropriations Act 
T« 1947, passed on July 26, 1946, is more than 
simply an appropriations act. In so far as it 
applies to the public employment service, it is major 
legislation. The Appropriations Act required the re- 
turn of the public employment service to adminis- 
tration by the states. Furthermore, by establishing 
conditions under which the grants shall be available 
to the states other than the conditions set forth in 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, the Appropriations 
Act has the effect of amending the basic statute. 
During the war the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act which concern cooperative federal-state 
operation of the employment service became inactive. 
Immediately after the declaration of war in December 
1941, the President requested state governors to trans- 
fer to the United States Employment Service all 
personnel, records, and facilities of the state employ- 
ment services. The purpose of this transfer was to 
centralize recruitment of manpower for war produc- 
tion in a single agency which could be immediately 
responsive to the over-all needs of national defense, 
and which could take speedy, uniform, and direct 
action to meet those needs. The governors, without 
exception, granted the President’s request, and on 
January 1, 1942, the employment services came under 
the unified control of the Federal Government. This 
arrangement continued throughout the war. It came 
to an end on November 15, 1946, when, as provided 
in the Labor-Federal Security Appropriations Act for 
1947, the employment service was returned to state 
operation. This Act contains several provisions to 
implement the return of the employment services to 
the states and to promote an effective federal-state 
public employment service program. 


Tue New Provisions 


NE OF THE PROVISIONS stipulates that no state shall 

be required to appropriate any sums for the opera- 
tion of its employment service offices prior to July 
1, 1948, and makes provision for meeting the total 
cost of operating these offices through federal funds. 
States may elect to submit joint budgets covering their 
unemployment compensation and public employment 
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office programs; to receive through the Social Security 
Administration a single grant of funds which includes 
both the employment service grant from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the unemployment compensation 
grant from the Social Security Administration; and 
to commingle such funds, accounting for them ac- 
cording to methods prescribed by the Secretary of 
Labor and the Social Security Administration, re- 
spectively. The first of these provisions changes the 
financial provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act from 
a matching of federal and state funds to 100 per cent 
federal funds, to finance the state operations. The 
second of the provisions permits simplification of 
budgetary and accounting procedures. 


The Appropriation Act specifies that offices must 
be transfered as going concerns. The most important 
aspect of such a transfer involves the retention of 
the trained and experienced personnel. These pro- 
visions authorize the withholding of federal funds 
in the case of any state which fails to make arrange- 
ments for the continued employment of all United 
States Employment Service personnel in the trans- 
ferred offices. Each state is to accomplish such con- 
tinuous employment by transferring to and retaining 
in the state employment service all such personnel 
except those who cannot be so transferred and re- 
tained, and by requesting the detail to the state 
service of the later group until they can be given an 
opportunity to attain permanent state merit system 
appointments. The Act allows four exceptions to 
the requirement. The state may terminate or separate 
any such employes (1) for good cause as determined 
in individual cases under the applicable state merit 
system; (2) by reason of reduction in force found 
necessary in the interests of efficient operation and 
carried out in accordance with the applicable state 
merit system; (3) if the employes fail to acquire 
under the applicable state merit system eligibility 
for appointment superior to that of any war veteran 
competing for the same appointment; or, (4) if the 
secretary determines that it is impossible for any 
such employe to be given an opportunity to acquire 
such eligibility because of state constitutional or 
statutory provisions in force on the effective date of 
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the Act. The Act requires the state to make provision 
for the re-employment, under the same safeguards 
and subject to the same conditions, of employes of 
the Federal Government who left employment service 
positions in the state to perform training and service 
in the armed forces or the merchant marine. 

The Act also requires that state services be operated 
in accordance with personnel merit system standards 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, which do not 
deviate from and are consistent with standards pre- 
scribed by the Social Security Administration under 
the unemployment compensation provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 


A Stx Point ProcraMm 


HE Wacner-Peyser Acr gave the Secretary of 
Tabor authority to apportion among the states 
federal funds appropriated for support of the public 
employment service, and to require, as a condition to 
receipt of its apportionment by any state, administra- 
tion of its employment service in accordance with 
prescribed standards. The Secretary has, under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the duty of promoting and de- 
veloping a national system of public employment 
offices, for all persons who may legally engage in 
gainful employment, of maintaining a veterans’ place- 
ment service, and of maintaining a public employ- 
ment service for the District of Columbia. The Secre- 
tary has responsibility for coordinating the public 
employment offices throughout the country and in- 
creasing their usefulness by developing and prescrib- 
ing minimum standards of efficiency; for aiding the 
offices in meeting problems peculiar to their loca- 
tions; for promoting uniformity in their administra- 
tive and statistical procedures; for furnishing and 
publishing information of value in the operation of 
the offices; and for maintaining a system for the 
transfer of labor across state lines. 

The USES has established a six-point program of 
services to be provided through public employment 
office systems and has developed policies and pro- 
cedures for its implementation. The program com- 
prises six coordinated functions which constitute the 
minimum requisites of a sound employment service. 
They are: 

Placement service 

Employment counseling service 

Special service to veterans 

Industrial and occupational analysis service 
Labor market information service 

. Community participation 

The USES and the state agencies mutually agree 
that it is a primary responsibility of a local public 
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employment office te provide an effective placement 
service upon which both workers and employers can 
depend for assistance in filling job opportunities. 
Prompt employment or re-employment of workers in 
jobs for which they are suited by training, experience, 
or aptitude, operates to the advantage alike of the 
worker, the employer, and the community as a whole. 
The worker gains through satisfaction in his work 
and through ability to maintain a continuously favor- 
able standard of living. The employer gains through 
preservation of skills and consequent avoidance of the 
necessity for training and re-training workers, through 
ability to maintain a continuously high quality in 
production, and through avoidance of production 
delays which result from inability to locate qualified 
workers. The community gains from effective place- 
ment service afforded by the public employment office 
because such service reduces the time that available 
workers are unemployed and employers are without 
an adequate work force, thus preventing the dissipa- 
tion of private financial reserves and unnecessary 
expenditures of funds for unemployment compensa- 
tion or public assistance, while at the same time 
aiding in the prompt provision of goods and services 
required to maintain a desirably high standard of 
living. 

To assist in making its placement service more 
effective in terms of increasing the stability of em- 
ployment, the local employment office engages in em- 
ployment counseling. This phase of the six-point 
program is twofold. The local office provides coun- 
seling service to any worker or potential worker who 
requires it, to assist in his occupational adjustment. 
This counseling is always directed toward specific 
employment, but actual entry into a job may be 
preceded by education or vocational training, or by 
physical rehabilitation if the worker is handicapped. 
The second phase of local office employment coun- 
seling is assistance to schools and other agencies which 
engage in counseling. Through its normal operations, 
and to meet the requirements of its own counseling 
program, the employment service gathers labor mar- 
ket information and develops counseling tools and 
techniques. These it makes available to other agencies 
and organizations to assist them in maintaining their 
counseling services upon a realistic and effective plane. 
Complete and accurate labor market information also 
enables training agencies to plan their programs in 
accordance with recognized needs, and prevents im- 
practical and wasteful training of workers, 

The third point in the six-point program, special 
service to veterans, is mandated by various laws af- 
fecting the public employment service. The Wagner- 
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Peyser Act specifically requires that there shall be in 
local employment offices an employment service for 
veterans, Title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 broadened this mandate. In that Act, the 
Congress declared its intent that there shall be an ef- 
fective job counseling and employment placement 
service for veterans, administered so as to provide for 
veterans the maximum of job opportunity in gainful 
employment. The Veterans Placement Service Board 
was established by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act to prescribe the special policies which shall gov- 
ern the employment service in providing services to 
veterans. The Board has promulgated regulations in 
accordance with which all local employment offices 
provide to the veteran, not only the full advantage 
of all services available through the local office but 
also priority in referral to jobs and preferential treat- 
ment of disabled veterans. 

Local offices carry on special employer relations 
activities to encourage the employment of veterans, 
with emphasis upon the employment of disabled 
veterans including assistance to employers in establish- 
ing in-plant programs to assure their assignment to 
suitable jobs. Furthermore, local offices cooperate in 
community programs for providing an information 
service to veterans where they can obtain informa- 
tion concerning their rights and benefits under federal 
and state laws. In communities which do not have a 
community advisory center, the local employment 
office itself provides information services in addition 
to employment counseling and placement service. 

Responsibility on the part of local employment 
offices for providing industrial services stems from 
the fact that selection and assignment of workers 
to jobs without adequate knowledge of job require- 
ments and worker qualifications can be very expensive 
to the employer, labor, and to the public. When 
workers cannot retain jobs because of poor selection 
and assignment, insecurity and unemployment in- 
crease. The employer’s production costs rise because 
high turn-over rates multiply the cost of induction, 
Necessitate successive training to fill the same job, 
add to the expense of supervision, and increase the 
likelihood of spoilage and breakage of materials. The 
cost to the public increases because it loses a portion 
of the goods and services which might have been 
produced, and must finance the turn-over through 
unemployment compensation and public assistance. 

Many of the tools and techniques the employment 
service has developed to improve its own operations 
are directly applicable to personnel management 
within the employer’s establishment. By making these 
tools and techniques available to employers for use 


in improving their own personnel management prac- 
tices, local offices promote stability of employment in 
the community. 

The local office labor market information pro- 
gram consists of assembling, interpreting and dis- 
seminating information relating to labor market con- 
ditions in the local community, and the provision 
of information from other communities which may 
have a bearing on the local situation. This informa- 
tion indicates among other things the trends and 
levels of employment opportunities in various indus- 
tries and occupations, activities that are shrinking 
and those that are expanding, the number and char- 
acteristics of workers who are or will be needed to 
staff new or expanding industries, the number and 
characteristics of unemployed workers, the practices 
in the community with respect to employment of 
women, youth and minority groups, local wage rates, 
opportunities for advancement in the principal indus- 
tries, training needs for employment, and commu- 
nity facilities necessary to accommodate or attract 
additional workers. 


To improve the total employment process in the 
community, the local employment office develops co- 
operative arrangements for exchange of services with 
agencies and organizations whose activities bear a 
direct functional relationship with the employment 
service. These include vocational training agencies, 
schools, welfare organizations, and others. The service 
provided by the local office may be placement or coun- 
seling service to the clients of other agencies, recruit- 
ment service, or technical service. Technical service 
consists of making available the information, tools 
and techniques of the employment service, and assist- 
ing personnel of other agencies and organizations in 
applying them to their own activities. Labor market 
information, occupational analysis tools, interviewing, 
selection and counseling techniques, job analysis 
methods and special techniques for placing handi- 
capped workers are applicable to placement and 
counseling activities wherever performed. 


Community programs for employment planning 
take a variety of forms and may be conducted through 
various organizations. In some cases, there may be 
no coordinated community-wide action but attacks 
may be made on various employment problems by 
various agencies. Whatever the situation in a particu- 
lar community, the local office adapts its programs 
to the community. The local office is in a position to 
recognize employment problems, stimulate action, 
and participate in whatever programs are under way 
in the community. The local office assists and co- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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EMPLOYE COUNSELING IN A PUBLIC 


WELFARE AGENCY 


by E. J. McBrinz, Director, Personnel Division 


Chicago Department of Welfare 





HE FIRST REACTION, generally speaking, to an em- 
‘Tere counseling program in a public welfare 

agency is “Why is it necessary?” Most everyone 
understands and appreciates the advantages of per- 
sonnel counseling in private industry, but many 
express some hesitancy in seeing the need for it in 
the administration of a public program. 

The condition that gave rise to a counseling pro- 
gram in the Chicago Department of Welfare was that 
employes did not seem to be taking full advantage 
of the agency’s “open door” philosophy which for 
many years has been considered a basic feature in 
successful management-employe relationship. The 
policy of the Department has always been that any 
employe is at liberty to discuss his personal or job 
problems with the Director of Personnel or the Com- 
missioner. Due to administrative expediency it was 
first necessary, however, for the employe to obtain 
permission for such interview from his immediate 
supervisor. It was obvious that if the subject for 
discussion with higher executives concerned the em- 
ploye’s working relations with his immediate super- 
visor, he might hesitate to make use of the privilege. 


CounsELING ProcraM EsTABLISHED 


OBVIATE sUCH A probability and to insure the 
widest possible participation, as well as anonymity, 
the Department inaugurated an experimental counsel- 
ing program in April, 1946. All employes were 
scheduled in alphabetical order for thirty minute in- 
terviews with the Director of Personnel. It was under- 
stood that the interviews were to be informal and on 
a purely voluntary basis. The employe exercised the 
right to keep or ignore the scheduled appointment. 
Three hundred and twenty-five employes, approxi- 
mately 74 per cent of the 450 scheduled for interview 
kept their appointments. Hourly rate employes and 
division directors were excluded. 

While in some respects the Department’s program 
was similar to those in private industry, it had added 
features that were not to be found in most counsel- 
ing programs. In several private industry programs 
the counselor’s role was that of a neutral party and 
he was neither to take action upon complaints or 
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grievances nor to intercede at any time on behalf of 
the employe, supervisor, or management. In the 
Department of Welfare’s counseling program the 
counselor was also the director of personnel. He 
could, and did take action based on objective com- 
plaints. This plan enabled the employe to have the 
beneficial effect of getting things “off his chest,” and 
helped management to overcome potential problems 
before they reached the acute stage. 

How has the Counseling Program operated? Inter- 
views were scheduled thirty minutes apart and the 
majority of the employes utilized all their time. If 
interviews were not completed in the time allotted, 
employes were given additional time later. The inter- 
views were informal and the employe was asked for 
any comments about his job, supervisor, salary, work- 
ing conditions, or anything that he would like to 
talk about. He was also informed that any com- 
ments or suggestions that might help in promoting 
employe relations or enable the Welfare Department 
to do a better job, would be appreciated. It was 
emphasized that although the Personnel Division was 
at his service at all times, it was expected that in the 
ordinary course of events any suggestions or com- 
plaints he might have should be brought to the at- 
tention of his supervisor. It was pointed out that 
his supervisor was as interested in his progress as 
the Personnel Division and being more familiar with 
his work could, no doubt, be of more assistance. How- 
ever, the employe was informed that if at any time he 
had anything on his mind that he did not wish to 
discuss with his supervisor, another interview would 
be arranged without his supervisor's knowledge. 

A majority of the employes announced at the out- 
set that they had no complaints; that they liked their 
work, and approved of their supervisors. Neverthe- 
less, the interviews brought out some critical com- 
ments and constructive suggestions, particularly in 
the areas of periodic evaluation processes and methods 
of supervision. 

The Department operates under a merit service 
personnel system. Recruitment and selection of staff 
is a continuous process. All employes are hired solely 
on their qualifications for the position, and the pass- 
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ing of necessary tests. After demonstrating their 
ability to do satisfactory work, during a probationary 
period of six months, they become regular employes 
and cannot be discharged except for cause or staff 
reduction. 


Service Ratincs 


VERY EMFLOYE IS EVALUATED by his immediate super- 
E visor at the end of the six month probationary 
period and at least once a year thereafter. Each 
evaluation is discussed privately with the employe 
and his strong points as well as his weaknesses are 
pointed out. If the employe disagrees with his evalua- 
tion he can appeal to his supervisor’s superior, to the 
Division Director, and to the Personnel Director. If 
the employe is still not satisfied he can appeal to the 
Commissioner. 

It is natural for an employe to be concerned about 
the evaluation method since this gauge affects his 
job security more than any other factor. It is also 
natural for an employe who disagrees with his super- 
visor’s evaluation, to suspect “unfairness” or to charge 
“unfitness” on the part of the evaluator despite the 
opportunity which is afforded him to talk things over 
freely and to utilize the appeal machinery set up 
to settle differences. 

Comments about evaluations ranged from the sug- 
gestion of one employe “to do away with formal 
evaluations entirely” to the suggestion of another that 
“a monthly review of how you are doing” be insti- 
tuted to supplement the annual evaluation. The first 
argued that “the build-up of personal job satisfaction 
is annually deflated by a discussion of the employe’s 
shortcomings,” while the other asserted that frequent 
reminders of shortcomings will eventually result in 
a better performance record. 

It is significant that several employes who charged 
“unfairness” or “lack of objectivity” on the part of 
evaluators agreed after discussion that a protective 
element is provided in that the “annual” evaluation 
is really a continuous process based on recorded fac- 
tual information. Also, the conclusions are reached 
by more than one evaluator since the immediate 
supervisor discusses the employe’s evaluation with 
his own supervisor or division head. 

Scattered complaints about attitudes, practices and 
peculiarities of individual supervisors disclosed the 
fact that these “weaknesses” were some of the com- 
mon human traits that are typical of all people. While 
no attempt was made to defend or justify supervisor's 
actions, the employe was urged to weigh his super- 
visor’s total performance in the light of that person’s 
responsibility to the agency and the agency’s policies 





and procedures. 

Several employes urged that supervisors go into 
the field at periodic intervals for purposes of reorien- 
tation and to gain a more realistic approach to prob- 
lems as seen from the point of view of the worker. 
It is interesting to record that these observations coin- 
cide with the previously considered plans of the ad- 
ministration to inaugurate such a program. It is 
now in operation on a much broader scale than con- 
ceived by these employes. 


SALARIES AND PROMOTIONS 


HE QUESTION OF SALARIES and promotions is of 

major interest to many employes. Salary rates 
have been established in the following manner. 
Every job classification established by the Welfare 
Department has a point value rating derived by 
weighing the duties of the position and the training 
and experience requirements. A specification and 
duty statement showing sequence positions, both 
higher and lower, has been set up for each position. 
The salary rate is based on the value of the point 
rating and the market for comparable positions. 
Twice a year, a comprehensive study is made of sal- 
aries paid in the Chicago Area and also in local and 
nation-wide welfare agencies. In the last salary sur- 
vey completed July 1, 1946, information on more than 
26,000 positions was obtained. A continuous check 
or personnel audit is made of all positions to see that 
changes in functions are considered and where indi- 
cated, new ratings are established. 


When complaints were received that salaries in 
certain classifications should be higher, employes 
were shown data obtained in semi-annual surveys 
concerning salaries paid in comparable positions. A 
thorough explanation was given about differentials in 
classification brackets. The effect of seeing the thing 
“in black and white” was phenomenal. 

With reference to promotions, the Department 
maintains a merit rating list in each of the more than 
100 classifications and the merit rank is arrived at 
by rating performance 90 per cent and seniority 10 
per cent. Employes can ascertain their position on 
the merit rating list by requesting this information. 
The merit rating list is used for both promotion. and 
staff reduction or reclassification downward. 

All promotions are made, as far as possible, from 
within. A notice of vacancy is issued for each posi- 
tion to be filled, listing the duties, qualifications, and 
salary. The three highest ranking qualified appli- 
cants are referred to the head of the division where 
the vacancy exists. 

A number of employes discussed the possibilities 
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of a pension or retirement fund. The Department 
of Welfare is exempt from civil service by law, and 
has no provision for pension or retirement fund for 
employes. As public employes they do not come 
under the federal social security program. Some 
employes have had over 15 years continuous service 
with the Department of Welfare and its predecessor 
agency, the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 
The average age of all employes is 43 years. Action 
is now under way requesting enactment of state legis- 
lation by the Illinois Assembly to provide a pension 
system. Comments were made about new programs 
which place additional responsibilities on an already 
burdened casework staff, though objectors fully recog- 
nized the need for such programs. The administra- 
tion is constantly working on plans to coordinate, 
simplify and lighten the burden in this area. 

Not all comments and suggestions were concerned 
entirely with the employe’s personal interests. Many 
recommendations were made relative to the welfare 
program itself and problems of recipients, among 
them: the advisability of outings for children who are 
receiving assistance; the need of a reception home for 
children who are awaiting foster home placements; 
a more “realistic” budget; and more adequate hous- 
ing for recipient families. 


Resutts of CounseLING ProcraM 


N EVALUATING THE counseling program, it would 
| appear that the intangible results achieved, such 
as the development of better morale, or the creation 
of a better understanding of the agency’s purpose and 
philosophy are of greater asset to the Welfare Depart- 
ment than the remedial improvements already put 
into operation. 

A good proportion of the staff derives excellent job 
satisfaction such as the caseworker who helps re- 
habilitate a family; the child placement worker who 
is able to make a suitable foster home placement for 
a homeless child; the stove repairman whose proud 
boast was that he never left a family receiving assist- 
ance without a fire even if he had to make temporary 
repairs with old tin cans. However, some employes 
were unable to comprehend, first hand, the total effect 
of the agency’s program, and an effort was made to 
interpret the importance of their specific tasks in 
relation to the effectiveness of the whole program. 

It should be noted that in order to safeguard the 
smooth operation of the Department’s personnel ad- 
ministration plan and to provide the staff with an out- 
let for self-expression and participation, a personnel 
advisory committee of twelve employes is annually 
elected by the staff to act as spokesman for the staff 
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in all matters affecting personnel practices. The scope 
of the committee is confined entirely to broad matters 
of policy. Since the committee was not concerned 
with individual employe grievances, the gap was filled 
by the counseling program. 

The fact that the Agency recognized each employe 
as an individual and provided an opportunity to dis- 
cuss individual problems seemed to serve as a stimu- 
lating incentive for a frank exchange of opinions. 
When it was demonstrated that the interviewer was 
familiar with the employe’s various duties and had 
more than a surface knowledge of the difficulties of 
specific assignments, it was a pleasant surprise to most 
employes. Explanations for various policies and pro- 


cedures cleared up many things which heretofore 


were assumed to be arbitrary decisions arrived at 
without too much consideration for the staff. 

~ On the tangible side it has been possible to transfer 
several dissatisfied employes to other positions; un- 
known employe skills and abilities were ascertained 
which has, or will make possible the utilization of 
these employes to better advantage. One employe, 
with years of valuable service, had been considering 
resigning from the agency because he felt that his 
work did not satisfy him. He explained that from 
time to time he had made recommendations relative 
to increased efficiency and better organization in his 
division, but that nothing had ever been done. 
Through information obtained from the employe and 
further investigation into the problem, this condition 
was cleared up. The employe is now happy and the 
agency has benefited. 

One employe, a unit supervisor, was concerned 
about a current change in procedure in his unit, urg- 
ing that it would not operate satisfactorily. After 
discussion it appeared that the employe was upset be- 
cause the decision to initiate the change had been 
made without his consultation. An explanation about 
the necessity for making a quick decision in effecting 
the change satisfied the employe. Several other em- 
ployes offered safety suggestions in connection with 
their jobs which proved helpful in eliminating possi- 
bilities of injuries to employes. 

The Counseling Program has become not only a 
potent auxiliary arm of the Personnel Division, but 
of the Supervisory staff, as well. Much interest has 
been shown by supervisors as to whether certain em- 
ployes under their jurisdiction had kept scheduled 
appointments with the Director of Personnel. Inquiry 
revealed that the supervisors had hopes that certain 
difficulties or misunderstanding with employes might 
be straightened out or clarified by means of these 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Editor's Note: 

In recent months we have received occasional re- 
quests for information regarding resources which are 
available for channeling casework inquiries to foreign 
countries. We have received permission from the 
American Red Cross and the International Migration 
Service to publish the following statement regarding 
resources which are available at this time. This prob- 
lem continues to be the concern of committees of 
the National Social Work Assembly. We believe that 
our readers will be interested in knowing what re- 
sources are available and how they may be used. 


Resources FoR CHANNELING INQUIRIES TO ForREIGN 
CounTRIES 


HE AmericAN Rep Cross and the International 

Migration Service have an interest in and concern 
with case handling on an international basis; because 
of this, they agree to serve as the channels through 
which agencies may appeal or may ask for service on 
behalf of families or individuals who need casework 
assistance with problems arising out of the presence 
of American troops on foreign soil. The scope of the 
service which these agencies are prepared to give in 
these cases follows: 

1. The American Red Cross is prepared to accept 
for casework services, through international case cor- 
respondence, cases of dependents of servicemen or 
veterans living in a foreign country. In doing so, the 
American Red Cross is continuing a service already 
undertaken on behalf of servicemen and veterans. 
The American Red Cross will attempt to give service 
through counseling with the serviceman or veteran 
and will report back to the inquiring agency. How- 
ever, the American Red Cross recognizes that, with 
the serviceman or veteran living in one country and 
his dependents in another, the primary and con- 
tinuing responsibility for service must rest with the 
agencies in the country in which the person needing 
the help resides. 

The American Red Cross will carry out this re- 
sponsibility through the Red Cross society of the 
country in which the dependent lives or through such 
other agencies in foreign countries as may be agreed 
upon by the American Red Cross. 

2. The American Branch of the International 
Migration Service is prepared to accept cases, other 
than those within the scope of the American Red 


Cross, as outlined above, functioning as it has done 
for many years, in conjunction with local casework 
agencies throughout the country. They have invaria- 
bly responded to the call from social workers and 
clients in other countries and have shown no less 
readiness to arrange for the careful and often delicate 
interviews which these cases require. Since it is 
impossible to predict the number of these cases which 
may come from countries other than Great Britain or 
which may be referred by a local agency in the 
United States from which a veteran has sought 
advice, the International Migration Service may have 
to be selective in acceptance of cases as the load 
mounts. At the same time it will have to explain the 
limitations imposed by law in one country or another 
which may make the desired solution impossible. 

It is hoped that after we all have had a little more 
experience in these particular baffling situations, some 
of the information pertinent for all cases may be 
made available in mimeographed form, thus reducing 
the amount of work involved. Even a brief experi- 
ence in handling this type of case has demonstrated 
that in the majority of cases, little or nothing can be 
done. Many will involve only one interview on the 
part of the local agency whose collaboration the 
International Migration Service invites; others may 
have constructive factors which will suggest the need 
for examining and integrating the legal, as well as 
the social factors, if a solution is to be found. The 
advantage of centralization in the handling of these 
cases is obvious, since the knowledge gained by han- 
dling many may be shared with cooperating social 
agencies handling but one or only a few cases. The 
tested techniques and resources of an agency devoting 
its entire attention to international casework are thus 
available through its participation, and make for less 
waste of effort and more effective results. Therefore, 
the International Migration Service feels an obliga- 
tion to play its part as far as possible with the many 
state, county, or local agencies which stand ready to 
help foreign agencies in these situations resulting 
from the presence of U. S. troops in foreign countries. 


The National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions is prepared to serve as legal adviser to the 
American Red Cross and the International Migration 
Service on legal matters in connection with the serv- 
ices these agencies give in cases arising out of the 
presence of U. S. troops in foreign countries. 
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OF INTEREST TO LOCAL DIRECTORS 





Mepicat Arp IN INDIANA 


IVE COUNTY pIRECToRS describe the medical care 
| pmo in their respective counties in the March 
1947 issue of The Director, the bi-monthly magazine 
of the Indiana State Association of County Welfare 
Directors. Each director describes what medical serv- 
ices are available, whether the person has choice of 
physician and doctor, and whether an advisory com- 
mittee is used. The directors commented freely on 
the strengths and also on the weaknesses of their 
respective programs. The medical care case load and 
cost of such care are also outlined. These articles 
are presented, not as showing a perfect medical aid 
program, but what five counties are actually doing. 
They should be of interest to all local directors, 
whether in Indiana or elsewhere. 


Iowa AssocIATION 


RGANIZED IN Octoser 1946, the Iowa State Asso- 
0) ciation of County Welfare Directors has now 
elected their permanent officers, with Byrl D. Houck, 
Director, Webster County Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Fort Dodge, being chosen president for 1947. 
Membership in the association is limited to county 
directors and overseers of the poor. An annual meet- 
ing will be held in the fall. Five district meetings 
of the organization have already been held and the 
officers are now making plans leading to further 
development of their association. 


ANNUAL REporTs 


WO NOTEWORTHY AND interesting annual reports are 
je of Lake County (Gary, Indiana) Department 
of Public Welfare and of Philadelphia County (Penn- 
sylvania) Board of Assistance. 


With an attractive cover and the eye-catching title 
of 20 Dollars a Month, the Lake County report 
arouses interest before one even opens the report. 
Seven case stories tell what is happening to people 
receiving assistance. Emphasis of the report is placed 
on the care of children in their own homes and par- 
ticularly on those coming under the Aid to Depend- 
ent Children program. The need and reason for 
adequate public assistance is shown in the case stories. 

The Philadelphia County report asks and answers 
nine main questions which are frequently asked about 
a public welfare department and its various programs. 
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By the use of this method, the report gives an inter- 
esting, understandable account of the work of the 
agency. 


WASHINGTON STATE PUBLICATION 


HE WasHINcTON State Association of County 
‘[ Welfare Administrators has resumed publication 
of its official news letter The Administrator. Under 
a new plan, editorial responsibility will be delegated 
among the various county administrators. Publication 
was resumed with the February 1947 issue. 


SERVICES FOR VETERANS 


HE ALLEGHENY County (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) 

Board of Assistance has revised their handbook 
Services for Veterans so that the staff and others 
will have a reference guide to all services now avail- 
able to veterans. The handbook draws together in 
outline form information concerning all the official 
services for former members of the armed forces. 
Points of interpretation were cleared with official 
sources. The forty-five page pamphlet, because of its 
completeness and authentic information, would be a 
valuable guide to any local department and its staff. 


Ruope IsLanp 


uBLic AssisTaNcE Loc is the name of a new weekly 
we letter which the Rhode Island Department of 
Social Welfare is sending to local directors. It is an 
informational report of the activities in the “state 
office” and also includes items of personal interest 
concerning local as well as state office people. 


New APWA Pusuication 


UST RELEASED, and the Association’s newest publi- 
J cation, is “Residence Requirements for Personnel 
in Public Assistance Agencies.” This is a report of 
a study sponsored by the Committee on Personnel of 
the Association. The pamphlet gives the residence re- 
quirements in each of the states and the District of 
Columbia for personnel employed in either the state 
or the local department. Eighteen states do not re- 
quire residence for employes in the state department, 
while nineteen do not have such a requirement for 
employment in the county or local agency. 

The report has been sent to agency members. 
Copies of the report are now available from APWA 
for only twenty-five cents. 








NEWS ANU NOTES 





Wuat’s Goinc ON IN THE OFFICE 


ONFERENCE PARTICIPATION and work assignments 
C took members of the staff to both coasts during 
the past month. Howard L. Russell, APWA’s Direc- 
tor, and Ella Reed participated in the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in San Francisco. On her 
way to the West Coast, Mrs. Reed stopped in Utah 
to take part in their state welfare conference. Fol- 
lowing the National Conference, Mr. Russell and 
Mrs. Reed were on the program of the Idaho State 
Welfare Conference. 


Bess Craig made a trip to Washington, D. C. to 
talk with representatives of the Children’s Bureau 
and of the Bureau of Public Assistance. Later she 
visited Raleigh, North Carolina to discuss plans for 
the Committee on Services to Children with the 
Committee’s Chairman, Dr. Ellen Winston, Com- 


missioner of the North Carolina State Board of Public — 


Welfare. 


Russell Drake made a short visit to New York 
State to talk with Robert T. Lansdale, Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, and 
Harry Page, APWA President, and to discuss plans 
for the Northeastern Regional Conference. Later in 
the month, Mr. Drake participated in the Missouri 
State Welfare Conference. 


With Congress in session, Elizabeth Wickenden is 
really busy as APWA’s Washington representative. 


Pusuic WELFARE Directory 1947 


HE Pustic Wetrare Directory 1947 has just been 
T published. This new and completely revised edi- 
tion of the Directory contains listings of federal, 
state, and local welfare agencies and personnel. The 
appendix material includes tabular information on 
residence requirements for general assistance and the 
categorical programs for each state. The price of 
the Directory is $1.80 per copy with discounts on 
orders of ten or more copies. Orders should be sent 
immediately to the Association offices. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING 


HE January 1947 issue of the magazine “State 
Government,” published by the Council of State 
Governments, contains a very comprehensive and 
valuable article entitled: “Retirement Planning for 


Public Employees,” which was written by A. A. 
Weinberg. The author discusses the basic consid- 
erations which are fundamental to any retirement 
plan for public employees, and points out many prac- 
tical problems which should be carefully considered 
by any organization which is promoting a retirement 
plan. There is included a five page table which gives 
the significant provisions of the retirement plans for 
each of the states which has such a plan. This issue 
of the magazine may be purchased from the Council 
of State Governments for 50 cents each. 


NortH Carouina’s Essay Contest 


HE TWO WINNING ESSAYS On case recording in the 
| en which was sponsored by the North Caro- 
lina State Department are the feature articles in the 
December 1946 issue of “Public Welfare News,” the 
state agency’s monthly publication. The winning es- 
say was written by Mrs. Gertrude F. Boone, Case- 
worker, Durham County Welfare Department. Her 
essay discussed the various functions of the case rec- 
ord, how it should be prepared, and the value of 
recording methods of treatment. The two winning 
essays are most interesting, instructive, and well 
written. 


Ruope IsLanp 


PPRECIATION FOR THE CONTRIBUTION made by Clem- 
| ieee J. France in developing the social welfare 
program in Rhode Island is expressed m the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the Rhode Island Conference of Social Work. 

“Whereas, The Board of Directors of the Rhode 
Island Conference of Social Work in regular meeting 
assembled on the tenth day of February, in the year 
of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Forty-Seven, in the City of Providence, State of Rhode 
Island, has become aware that The Honorable Clem- 
ens J. France, a member of this Board, a former 
President of this Conference, has resigned the post 
of Director of the Department of Social Welfare after 
having completed six years of distinguished service to 
our State and to the Nation; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That all honor be accorded the Honor- 
able Clemens J. France not only for the commend- 
able services he has rendered to this Board but also 
for the outstanding service that he has demonstrated 
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in administering the Department of Public Welfare 
during his tenure of office, and for his consistent pro- 
motion of Social Welfare in our State and the Nation 
generally; for his enviable record in developing the 
various programs for the citizens in need and equally 
for the wards of the State; for his untiring efforts in 
procuring the passage of the ‘Public Assistance Actt 
of 1944’ which has been heralded as the most concise 
and inclusive act of its kind in the country; for his 
establishment during the war years of the Rhode 
Island Division of the Boston College School of Social 
Work designed to meet the serious personnel emer- 
gency resulting from World War II; for his consis- 
tent and sincere efforts to raise the standard of de- 
partmental personnel by obtaining a more realistic 
salary scale and providing for Educational Leave for 
employees qualified and interested in professional 
training; for his foresight in the development of a 
long range building program to meet adequately the 
needs of the State; and for his sympathy, kindness, 
fairness, understanding of human nature and the 
dignity of man; and be it further 


“Resolved, That this Board deeply regrets the loss 
of such leadership and services so generously rendered 
by the Honorable Clemens J. France as Director of 
the Department of Social Welfare; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the President and the Executive 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Conference of Social 
Work be and they are hereby authorized and directed 
to transmit to The Honorable Clemens J. France a 
copy of this resolution, and to forward copies of said 
resolution to the Press of this State, the American 
Public Welfare Association, The Survey Mid-Month- 
ly, and to record this resolution in the Minutes of 
this Meeting. 


(s) Roy Simmonps, President 
(s) Witus E. Cuannier, Executive Secretary” 


State Arp IN MINNESOTA 


HE GROWTH AND PRESENT AMOUNT of state financial 
Tria to local communities in Minnesota was the 
subject for a study by the Minnesota Institute of 
Governmental Research, Inc., a nonpartisan research 
organization. 


The recently issued report, entitled “Problems of 
State Aids in Minnesota” shows that in 1935, the State 
of Minnesota granted 29.5 million dollars to local 
governments while eleven years later this figure had 
increased to 53.3 million. In 1930, federal aid to 
Minnesota was only 2.9 million, but it increased to 
18.6 million in 1944. The report states that state sub- 
sidies are now granted for every function of local 


government, but two functions, namely, public wel- 
fare and education, account for 85 per cent of the 
entire amount, with public welfare being slightly the 
larger of the two. 


Minnesota’s state aids are compared with those in 
the nearby states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. Especially interesting are the 
comparisons of the welfare expenditures in these 
seven states. 


STANDARDS OF ASSISTANCE 


HAT PENNSYLVANIA IS DOING concerning standards 
War assistance is described in “Current Living 
Costs as Related to Standards of Public Assistance 
in Pennsylvania.” This publication of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance discusses fully 
the six minimum living requirements included in the 
budget. How the agency determined the various 
items which make up the major requirements is 
reviewed and also the method of arriving at the cost 
of such items, Persons working in the public welfare 
field will be interested in the standards set forth in 
this regard and the method of determining such 
standards. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 


Since the April issue of Pustic Wexrare, the fol- 
lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 


Mrs. Ruth H. Burns, Hamilton, Ohio 

Mrs. Ruth E. Chamberlain, Petoskey, Michigan 
Miss Ora Criswell, Audubon, Iowa 

Mr. C. E. Drake, Memphis, Missouri 

Mr. William R. Ellis, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs. Maud Emerson, Sidney, Montana 

Mrs. Gretchen Jensen, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Mr. LeNeve M. Kyle, Minden, Nebraska 

Mr. Francis L. McEvoy, Lacon, Illinois 

Mr. John McLaughlin, Guthrie Center, lowa 
Mrs. Ardanelle L. Michaux, Alma, Kansas 
Mrs. Mary P. Norman, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Mr. F. N. Read, Lexington, Missouri 

Mrs. Opal Robertson, Fairview, Oklahoma 
Miss Elizabeth R. Schubert, Missoula, Montana 
Miss Pearl E. Severn, Sigourney, lowa 

Mr. Clarence Trimner, Reed City, Michigan 
Mrs. Bessie Wendell, Maquoketa, Iowa 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
(Continued from page 112) 


operates with the community leaders. In addition to 
helping to identify problems and supplying general 
labor market information needed for planning pur- 
poses, the local office contributes staff, many of whom 
are technical specialists in various fields, to participate 
in planning and conducting necessary studies. 


Services For SpecIAL Groups 


ERTAIN IMPORTANT SERVICES which the local employ- 
ment office provides do not represent separate 
points in the employment service program but rather 
special emphasis within the six points. These are 
services to special applicant groups, such as youth, the 
handicapped, and minority groups. 


Nearly six million young workers enter the labor 
market of the nation each year. Comparatively few 
have close contact with adults able to give them all 
the help they need in making the transition from 
school te work. Recent graduates, school drop-outs, 
migrants, young ex-war-workers and veterans fre- 
quently have only a limited knowledge of industrial 
and business conditions, and only a vague under- 
standing of their own interests and abilities. The 
employment service recognizes that it is of the utmost 
importance to society and to the youth that he find 
a suitable occupational field for his energies and talents 
where he may earn a good livelihood and have oppor- 
tunity for advancement consistent with his interests 
and the development of his abilities. Therefore, local 
offices provide an intensive application of employment 
service procedures and techniques to the often special- 
ized problems of placement and employment counsel- 
ing of youth. In serving this group of applicants, 
interviewers and counselors focus their attention upon 
understanding the characteristics of inexperienced job 
seekers; keeping currently informed of job conditions 
and labor laws affecting the employment of youth, 
developing and maintaining with schools and other 
training agencies effective methods for exchange of 
information and assistance, and promoting with em- 
ployers the recognition of jobs which represent entry 
occupations and the acceptance of inexperienced 
workers to fill such job openings. 


Service to the handicapped in local offices has come 
to be known as the selective placement process. This 
process also utilizes intensively the regular procedures 
and techniques of the employment service, but in 
addition it makes use of a physical evaluation tech- 


nique involving physical capacities appraisal and 
physical demands analysis. By this technique, the 
physical capabilities of individual handicapped ap- 
plicants are carefully matched with the physical re- 
quirements for successful performance of individual 
jobs. The purpose of the selective placement process 
is to assure placement of physically handicapped 
workers in jobs in which they can contribute to the 
full extent of their abilities and compete on a footing 
of equality with able-bodied workers. 


In service to minority groups, the local employ- 
ment office places special emphasis upon persuading 
employers to eliminate from their hiring specifications 
all nonperformance factors and upon securing com- 
munity understanding and support for full and 
equitable employment of all elements of the working 
population. As a basis for this special emphasis, the 
employment service labor market information pro- 
gram gathers and disseminates specific information 
on employment of minority groups. 

The combined experience of the public employment 
service before and during the war has gone into 
formulation of the USES six-point program. The 
program represents realistic requirements and ade- 
quate service. Its acceptance by state agencies as the 
minimum programs which they will carry out in 
all their local employment offices assures employers, 
workers, and the public of the nation that they may 
continue to depend upon an efficient public employ- 
ment service. 





EMPLOYE COUNSELING 


(Continued from page 115) 
interviews. 


Human nature being what ic is, the individual 
employe welcomes an opportunity to discuss his prob- 
lems with someone who will be considerate and inter- 
ested, and who is in a position to give aid to the solu- 
tion of his difficulties without endangering relations 
with his supervisor. By taking advantage of this, a 
counseling program can promote harmonious rela- 
tions between individual employes and the super- 
visors, reduce personnel turnover, and increase em- 
ploye morale. Morale has been defined as an overall 
attitude which is partially dependent upon recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the employe’s efforts plus 
an opportunity to participate in the planning and 
improving of the total enterprise. An employe coun- 
seling program seems to be one of the methods for 
achieving these ends. 











APWA 
REGIONAL MEETINGS 





ROUND TABLES—PANEL DISCUSSIONS—NOTED SPEAKERS 


Discussion of : 


Current Welfare Trends 
Casework Services 
Federal and State Legislation 

Field Supervision 

Child Welfare 
Administrative Services 
Personnel Problems 

Medical Care 


Community Organization 





Omaha, Nebraska May 28-29 
Seattle, Washington June 5-6 
Lansing, Michigan June 19-20 
Albany, New York September 11-12 
Jacksonville, Florida September 22-23 
Little Rock, Arkansas September 29-30 





Plan to attend the meeting in your region. 
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